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THE  COLLEGE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 


It  is  with  a  painful  conviction,  of  having  assumed  new  responsibil¬ 
ities  and  cares,  that  I  engage  in  the  duties  of  this  occasion.  When 
but  so  recently  my  predecessor  was  inducted  into  the  place  which  has 
now  been  assigned  to  me,  we  cherished  the  belief,  that  the  College 
would  long  enjoy  his  services.  We  hoped,  that  under  his  direction,  it 
would  recover  from  the  embarrassments,  which  had  previously  not  a 
little  impaired  its  prosperity  and  usefulness.  With  what  zeal  and 
devotedness  he  has  labored  for  its  welfare,  and  with  what  success,  it 
is  unnecessary  for  me  here  to  say.  In  assuming  the  responsibilities 
from  which  he  has  retired  ;  and  in  withdrawing  from  that  department 
of  instruction,  in  which  I  have  hitherto  been  engaged,  I  deem  it  not 
indelicate,  also  to  refer  to  the  individual,*  by  whose  munificence  it  has 
been  placed  upon  a  permanent  basis.  Of  his  liberal  and  enlightened 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  education,  this  College  and  this  community  will 
ever  cherish  a  grateful  remembrance.  Among  the  indications  of  the 
continued  usefulness  of  the  institution,  we  recognize  it  as  the  most 
cheering,  that  such  individuals  are  found,  who  are  willing  to  give  to 
it  the  support  of  their  property,  and  their  influence. 

Among  the  many  topics  forced  upon  our  consideration  by  this 
occasion,  the  College  System  of  Education  seems  especially  prominent. 
While  we  refer  to  some  of  those  things,  which  are  requisite  to  the 
successful  action  of  this  system  ;  we  deem  it  not  inappropriate  to 
bring  into  view  its  leading  characteristics,  and  the  claims  which  it  has 
upon  the  support  and  favorable  regards  of  the  community. 

In  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  term,  education  consists  in 
the  full  and  complete  preparation,  of  the  whole  man,  for  the  part  which 
he  is  destined  to  act  in  life.  Thus  employed,  it  embraces  not  merely 
*  S.  Newton  Dexter,  Esq. 
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his  intellectual  and  moral ;  but  also  bis  social  and  physical  training. 
It  comprehends  as  well  the  education  of  the  body,  as  of  the  mind. 
It  has  to  do  not  less  with  the  heart,  than  the  intellect  ;  and  prepares 
as  well  for  the  enterprise  and  business  of  active  life,  as  for  the  studies 
and  meditations  of  the  closet.  In  this  immense  field,  aside  from  the 
parent,  who  is  after  all  the  chief  educator  ;  the  teacher  of  every  grade 
finds  his  appropriate  place.  It  is  but  comparatively  a  small  part  of 
this  entire  field,  that  the  college  system  endeavors  to  occupy.  With 
due  attention  to  moral  and  religious  culture,  it  chiefly  confines  itself, 
to  the  various  departments  of  intellectual  training.  We  stop  not  here 
to  inquire,  whether  it  is  sufficiently  accommodated,  in  its  arrangements, 
to  the  cultivation  of  elevated  and  correct  social  feelings  and  habits ; 
or  whether  it  devotes  all  the  attention,  which  it  ought,  to  the  preser- 
vation  of  health,  and  the  development  of  physical  strength  in  those, 
who  come  under  its  influence.  These  are  questions  which  have  long 
been  agitated  ;  but  in  relation  to  which  public  sentiment  is  still  far 
from  being  settled.  Much  light  remains  to  be  shed  upon  them  ;  and 
as  it  respects  the  points  to  which  they  relate,  much  improvement  may 
yet  be  made,  in  our  prevailing  modes  of  education.  We  rejoice  in 
their  discussion,  and  hail  with  pleasure  every  attempt,  which  is  made 
with  the  design  of  obviating  existing  evils  and  deficiencies.  The  very 
failure  of  such  attempts,  when  based  on  views  which  are  visionary 
and  chimerical,  not  unfrequcntly  elicits  truth.  The  repetition  of  them 
in  various  forms,  may  at  length  develop  that  which  is  really  feasible  ; 
and  which,  when  engrafted  upon  the  college  and  other  systems  of  edu¬ 
cation,  shall  supply,  what  in  the  opinion  of  most,  are  at  present  real 
and  important  deficiencies. 

In  turning  to  the  college  system,  as  it  exists  in  our  country,  the 
first  feature  which  strikes  us  is  the  liberal  character  of  the  education 
which  it  gives.  In  this  respect,  colleges  are  distinguished  alike  from 
institutions  of  a  higher  and  a  lower  grade.  The  education  of  the 
common  school  and  academy,  embracing  but  comparatively  few  of 
the  proper  objects  of  human  investigation,  is  necessarily  partial. 
That  of  the  professional  school,  being  designed  to  qualify  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  details  of  some  particular  department  of  business,  is  equally  so  ; 
because  equally  limited  in  the  subjects,  tc  which  it  directs  the  student’s 
attention.  In  distinction  from  these,  college  education  takes  a  wider 
ange.  In  the  selection  of  subjects  for  study,  it  is  governed,  not  by 
he  question,  what  will  be  especially  appropriate  for  the  lawyer, 
he  physician,  the  divine,  or  the  student  in  the  walks  of  general  liter¬ 
ature.  It  is  rather  conversant  with  those  topics,  which  should  be 
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familiar  to  them  all.  It  embraces  such  a  course  of  discipline  in  the 
various  arts  and  sciences  ;  and  requires  attention  to  such  subjects  of 
philosophical  and  literary  inquiry,  as  are  best  adapted  to  furnish  the 
student’s  mind  with  learning  ;  and  store  it  with  the  fundamental 
principles,  pertaining  to  the  most  important  objects  of  human  investi- 
gation  and  knowledge.  Familiarity  with  these  principles  is  necessary 
to  every  well  educated  man.  They  prove,  in  a  thousand  ways,  useful 
to  him,  whatever  may  be  his  profession  and  business  in  life.  They 
lead  to  enlarged  and  liberal  views  in  every  department  of  human  en- 
terprise  ;  and  thus  prevent  that  narrowness  and  technicality  of  char, 
acter  which  arc  wont  to  mark  those,  whose  thoughts  and  associations 
never  flow  but  in  a  single  channel. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  college  education  is  regular  and 
systematic.  In  the  selection  of  subjects  for  study,  special  regard  is 
had  to  the  age  and  capacities  of  the  student.  Beginning  with  those 
studies  which  are  easy  ;  and  which  chiefly  task  the  memory,  he  ad¬ 
vances  gradually,  and  with  his  increasing  ability,  enters  upon  those 
which  make  greater  demands  on  his  own  resources,  and  powers  of 
independent  thinking.  The  surmounting  of  one  difficulty,  prepares 
the  way  for  overcoming  a  second.  Familiarity  with  one  subject 
becomes  an  introduction  to  others,  of  still  greater  interest  and  import¬ 
ance.  The  circle  of  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  is  thus 
passed  over.  The  most  important  subjects  of  literary  and  scientific 
inquiry  are  investigated.  The  mind  is  at  once  disciplined  and  fur¬ 
nished  ;  and  the  whole  is  done  without  discouragement  or  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  the  student,  because  he  pursues  his  studies  in  a  manner  so 
regular  and  systematic,  that  one  step,  prepares  the  way  for  another, 
to  the  very  end  of  his  course. 

But  there  is  another  and  higher  sense  in  which  the  course  of  edu¬ 
cation  pursued  in  colleges,  deserves  to  be  considered  systematic.  It 
secures  a  regular  and  equal  development  of  the  human  faculties,  and 
thus  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  symmetrical  and  well  balanced  char¬ 
acter.  The  eccentricities  of  genius,  as  well  as  professional  peculiari¬ 
ties,  which  are  offensive,  spring  chiefly  from  unequal  and  irregular  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  mental  powers ;  aggravated  perhaps  by  inveterate  and 
confirmed  habit.  By  the  wise  adjustment  of  its  studies,  the  college 
system  is  well  fitted  to  prevent  this.  In  his  mathematical  pursuits, 
ihe  student  gives  exercise  to  his  intellectual  powers,  and  acquires  the  art 
jf  demonstrative  reasoning.  In  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences,  he 
becomes  acquainted  with  facts,  and  in  his  reasonings  upon  them  is 
required  to  balance  probabilities,  and  weigh  the  claims  of  conflicting 
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evidence.  His  classical  studies  call  into  exercise  almost  every  faculty 
of  the  mind.  Every  sentence  which  he  reads,  tasks  his  attention,  in 
the  examination  of  its  words;  his  judgment  in  ascertaining  their  mean¬ 
ing  ;  his  memory  in  treasuring  them  up  ;  and  his  taste  in  the  exact 
translation  of  them  into  English.  By  logic  and  intellectual  philosophy, 
he  is  taught  to  think,  to  reason,  and  to  analyze.  By  attention  to 
rhetoric,  he  learns  the  principles  of  correct  writing  and  speaking  ; 
and  by  the  frequent  habit  of  composition  and  public  discussion,  he 
reduces  these  principles  to  practice.  The  mental  faculties  are  thus 
all  put  in  requisition.  No  one  power  is  permitted  to  gain  an  undue 
ascendency  over  others,  so  as  to  produce  distortion  and  eccentricity 
of  character.  This  feature  of  the  college  system  obviously  springs 
from  that,  which  we  have  just  noticed — the  liberal  and  comprehensive 
range  of  its  course  of  study.* 

It  is  also  to  be  noticed,  that  college  education  is  thorough  ;  and  in 
this  fact,  we  recognize  another  important  feature  of  the  system.  I  am 
aware,  that  representations  the  very  opposite  of  this  are  not  unfrequently 
made.  The  public  are  assured  that  collegiate  studies  are  pursued  in  a 
hasty  and  superficial  manner ;  and  that  they  are  hence  unsubstantial 
in  the  benefits  which  they  confer,  and  unsuited  to  the  wants  of  young 
and  expanding  minds.  We  affirm  not  that  there  are  no  institutions, 
to  which  such  representations  are  applicable  ;  but  such  are  not  the 
colleges  with  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  be  conversant.  Such,  it  is 
believed,  are  not  the  collegiate  institutions  generally,  of  our  country. 
Both  in  the  selection  of  authors  and  subjects  for  study,  and  in  the 
manner  of  attending  to  them,  well  regulated  colleges  have  special 
reference  to  their  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  mental  discipline.  In 
this  fact  is  to  be  found  the  reason,  for  devoting  so  much  time  to 
abstract  mathematics.  Here  also  lies  one  ground  of  the  preference, 
given  to  ancient  over  modern  languages.  But,  whatever  authors  and 
subjects  are  selected,  they  are  studied  and  reviewed,  in  the  most  rigid 
and  critical  manner.  Principles,  as  well  as  facts,  are  investigated. 
Rules  arc  examined  and  familiarized,  not  merely  in  the  abstract ;  but 
in  their  exemplifications  and  practical  details.  The  student  is  not 
only  taught  to  investigate  ;  but  is  furnished  with  the  principles  by 
which  his  investigations  should  be  guided.  The  sciences  which  he 
studies,  and  the  authors  which  he  reads  ;  after  contributing  their  share, 
in  the  development  and  training  of  his  powers,  become  incorporated 
with  his  mind.  11  is  mental  power  is  thus  augmented,  and  his  acqui¬ 
sitions  enlarged,  in  the  knowledge  of  facts,  and  principles,  and  writings 
*  See  Sillirnan’s  Journal,  Vol.  15  :  Report  on  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  Yale  College 
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which  should  constitute  a  part  of  every  scholar’s  intellectual  wealth. 
By  thus  subjecting  the  mind  of  the  student  to  a  severe  and  rigid 
course  of  discipline  ;  causing  him  to  study  thoroughly  what  he  does 
study,  and  to  know  certainly,  what  he  pretends  to  know  ;  while  at 
the  same  time  knowledge  is  imparted  which  is  useful,  well  directed 
institutions  accomplish  the  proper  ends  of  collegiate  education.  It 
is  thus  that  they  train  up  not  merely  men  of  learning,  but  men  of 
power — those  who  have  at  once  the  materials  which  are  requisite  for 
usefulness,  and  the  ability  to  employ  them  for  useful  purposes. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  college  system,  lies  in  its  fitness 
to  prepare  for  the  business  of  life.  The  education  which  we  are 
contemplating  is  ■practical :  and  we  advert  to  this,  not  merely  because 
it  constitutes  one  of  its  most  important  characteristics  ;  but  because 
it  is  in  this  point,  that  colleges  have  been  most  severely  assailed. 
There  is  a  mode  of  reasoning  upon  the  subject  of  education,  in  which 
not  a  few  indulge,  degrading  to  learning,  and  hostile  to  the  intellectual 
advancement  of  our  country.  The  utility  of  the  best  institutions,  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  is  judged  of  by  a  standard  no  higher  than 
that  which  is  applicable  to  a  rail-road  or  steam  engine.  We  are 
told,  “  if  the  knowledge  of  any  science  is  useful  the  demand  for  it 
will  ensure  its  existence  so  far  as  it  is  needed,  and  every  thing  beyond 
this  is  superfluous.  Colleges  are  acting  in  opposition  to  the  plainest 
principles  of  common  sense  by  manufacturing  for  the  market  an 
unsaleable  article.  For  of  what  use,  is  a  knowledge  of  chimistry  to 
the  lawyer  ;  of  conic  sections  to  the  preacher  ;  or  of  astronomy 
to  the  physician.”  In  answer  to  reasonings  like  these,  we  urge  that 
there  is  a  sense,  in  which  all  knowledge  is  practically  useful.  It 
elevates  its  possessor,  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and  refinement.  It 
gives  him  a  passport  to  the  intercourse  of  intelligent  and  cultivated 
minds.  Every  new  fact  which  he  treasures  up,  every  new  principle 
which  he  comprehends,  every  new  science,  and  art,  and  language,  of 
which  he  becomes  master,  is  a  new  claim  sure  to  be  recognized  and 
admitted,  to  the  consideration  and  companionship  of  those  whose 
opinions  have  a  controlling  influence  in  the  empire  of  mind.  But 
considered  in  the  lower  and  more  common  sense  of  utility,  the  education 
of  our  colleges,  is  to  be  regarded  as  practically  useful.  For  what  can 
be  more  practical  than  that,  which,  by  developing  and  disciplining  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  prepares  them  for  successful  application  to  the 
business  of  life  ?  This  advantage  of  college  studies,  is  entirely 
independent  of  the  knowledge,  which  they  impart.  With  many  it 
remains,  long  after  this  knowledge,  in  the  form  of  regularly  arranged 
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facts  and  principles,  has  ceased  to  exist  in  the  mind.  Bat  the  admission 
which  this  may  seem  to  imply,  respecting  the  knowledge  itself  acquired 
in  college,  is  one,  which  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  make.  We 
claim,  that  this  knowledge  is  useful  knowledge  ;  and  that  it  proves 
practically  so,  to  the  great  mass  of  those,  who  become  possessed  of  it. 
We  shrink  not  from  the  severest  test,  which  those  of  the  utilitarian 
school  may  choose  to  impose.  Is  it  of  no  avail  to  the  civilian,  that 
by  a  knowledge  of  intellectual  philosophy,  he  has  become  acquainted 
with  the  powers,  and  capacities,  and  habitudes  of  the  mind  which  ho 
is  to  influence  and  control  ?  or  to  the  statesman,  that  political  economy 
has  taught  him  the  principles,  which  regulate  the  great  interests  of 
the  country,  with  whose  legislation  he  has  been  entrusted  ?  Is  it 
naught  to  the  minister  of  the  gospel,  that  by  a  knowledge  of 
Greek,  he  is  able  to  read  the  New  Testament,  in  its  original  language : 
and  that  in  Latin,  he  can  trace  back  to  their  sources,  the  evidences 
of  its  authenticity  and  genuineness  ?  Every  time  he  does  this,  he 
reduces  to  practice  the  knowledge  which  he  acquired  in  college.  The 
naturalist  does  it  when  he  reads  the  technical  terms  of  his  favorite 
science.  The  English  student  does  it,  when  he  traces  out  the  etymolo¬ 
gies  of  his  vernacular  tongue  ;  or  aims  to  gain  a  precise  and  accurate 
understanding  of  the  nomenclature  of  its  grammar.  We  affirm  then, 
that  the  student  in  college,  while  bending  his  attention  to  the  mathemati¬ 
cal  diagram,  and  while  turning  his  text  book  in  the  study  of  language, 
of  philosophy,  and  of  science,  is  engaged  in  a  pursuit  as  truly  practical, 
as  he  who  studies  engineering,  agriculture,  or  the  mechanic  arts. 

But  let  it  further  be  observed,  that  collegiate  education  is  as  truly 
; popular ,  as  it  is  practical.  We  mean  that  it  is  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  people,  and  fitted  to  promote  their  best  interests.  Who  does 
not  know  that  every  community  is  deeply  concerned  in  the  character 
of  its  professional  men  ?  in  the  ability  of  those  who  make  and  interpret 
the  laws  ;  in  the  learning,  of  those  who  stand  at  the  altars  of  religion, 
and  expound  the  oracles  of  truth  ;  and  in  the  skill  of  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  expel  disease  from  its  dwellings,  and  to  diffuse  among 
it  the  blessings  of  health,  and  physical  enjoyment  ?  But  to  train  up 
those,  in  whose  character,  the  people  are  thus  deeply  interested,  is  the 
office  of  our  colleges  :  and  so  far  as  they  impart  knowledge,  which  is 
practical  and  useful,  to  the  candidates  for  professional  life,  they  confer 
benefits  upon  the  community  at  large.  They  prove  themselves  popular 
institutions,  in  the  proper  import  of  the  language.  It  is  also  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  manner  in  which  this  is  accomplished  is  peculiarly 
in  unison,  with  the  popular  character  of  our  civil  institutions.  While 


the  education  of  the  country,  in  its  higher  departments  is  in  the  hands 
of  our  colleges,  there  can  be  no  monopoly  of  learning.  No  favored 
few  can  alone  aspire  to  the  honors  of  literary  distinction.  The  means 
of  collegiate  education  are  everywhere  diffused.  Facilities  in  travel¬ 
ing  have  placed  them,  at  the  door  of  almost  every  citizen  ;  and  so 
cheap  are  they  rendered,  by  the  endowments  with  which  public 
institutions  are  furnished,  that  almost  every  youth,  who  desires  it,  may 
make  them  his  own.  The  number  is  not  small  of  those,  who  with 
limited  and  inadequate  means,  at  all  times  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  They  often  enter  penniless  upon 
their  studies,  but  in  the  facilities  which  are  held  out  to  them  in  the 
colleges  to  which  they  resort,  they  find  the  encouragements  by  which 
they  are  at  length  led  on  to  usefulness  and  distinction. 

We  notice  one  characteristic  more.  The  education  of  our  colleges 
is  Christian  education.  We  do  not  indeed  believe,  the  influence 
of  religion  in  public  institutions,  is  as  habitual  and  controling  as  it 
ought  to  be.  Yet  we  speak  our  honest  convictions,  when  we  say  that 
collegiate  education,  as  pursued  in  this  country  deserves  as  truly  to 
be  called  Christian,  as  the  domestic  training  of  a  Christian  family. 
In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  altar  of  morning  and  evening 
devotion  is  regularly  visited.  The  word  of  God  is  read,  and  inculcated 
upon  the  youthful  mind.  Examples  of  consistent  piety  are  continually 
presented,  in  the  business  and  intercourse  of  every  day.  It  is  thus 
under  Christian  influences,  that  the  minds  of  the  young  are  trained 
in  colleges  ;  and  if  proof  be  needed,  that  these  influences  are  neither 
small  nor  fruitless,  it  may  be  found  in  the  religious  state  of  such 
institutions.  Nowhere  else,  in  communities  of  equal  number,  can 
there  be  found  a  greater  proportion  of  religious  young  men.  In  none, 
are  the  paramount  claims  of  religion  more  distinctly  recognized  and 
admitted.  In  none  do  those  seasons  of  special  attention  to  religion, 
which  are  denominated  revivals,  more  frequently  occur.  While  we 
6ay  these  things,  we  mean  neither  to  deny,  nor  to  conceal  the  fact, 
that  in  colleges,  many  influences  are  felt,  which  are  adverse  and  cor¬ 
rupting.  We  know,  and  it  is  to  every  Christian  instructor  matter  of 
griefand  mortification,  that  the  seeds  of  vice  often  spring  up  in  hearts 
which  parental  care  has  cultivated,  in  the  fond  expectation  of  a 
better  harvest.  We  are  aware,  that  folly  and  infidelity  sometimes 
mingle  their  baleful  waters  in  the  channels  of  youthful  feeling  and 
sentiment.  But  we  say,  that  these  evils  are  not  peculiar  to  institutions 
of  learning.  They  everywhere  exist,  when  young  and  inexperienced 
minds  have  been  set  free  from  the  restraints  of  parental  guardianship 
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and  instruction.  They  are  incidental  to  all  acquaintance  and  inter- 
course  with  the  world.  The  ordeal  of  exposure  to  them  must  at  some 
time  be  passed,  by  every  young  man,  who  would  acquire  a  sufficient 
strength  of  character,  either  to  govern  his  own  mind,  or  successfully 
to  influence  the  minds  of  others.  What  we  claim  for  colleges,  is  not 
that  they  are  free  from  undesirable  influences ;  but  that  these  influences 
are,  in  some  good  degree,  counteracted  by  the  controling  power  of 
religion.  It  is  their  lot  to  deal  with  human  nature  ;  but  their  merit, 
that  in  doing  so,  they  make  use  of  that  most  effectual  of  all  instru¬ 
mentalities,  the  influence  of  Christianity, 

Such,  it  is  believed,  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  college 
system  of  education.  The  views,  which  we  have  presented,  have 
necessarily  been  general.  Opposition  to  this  system  however,  often 
assumes  the  shape  of  objections  to  particular  features  ;  and  of  these 
none  has  been  more  strenuously  urged  than  that  which  respects  the 
study  of  ancient  languages.  As  if  this  were  a  mere  relic  of  the  dark 
ages,  retained  by  a  blind  reverence  for  antiquity,  we  are  called  upon 
to  lay  it  aside,  and  substitute  in  its  place,  something  better  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  student,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  To  such  calls  the  friends  of  the  college  system  have  never 
deemed  it  proper  to  yield.  We  reply  by  referring  to  the  benefits  of 
classical  studies  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline  and  cultivation  ;  to 
their  utility,  as  an  introduction  to  the  various  departments  of  profes¬ 
sional  and  scientific  study  ;  to  their  use  as  the  basis  of  all  philological 
pursuits,  whether  in  ancient  or  in  modern  tongues  ;  to  their  influence 
in  liberalizing  the  student’s  mind,  and  enlarging  the  field  of  the 
scholar’s  researches.  We  attach  no  undue  importance,  to  the  remarka¬ 
ble  beauty  and  perfection,  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  Had 
French  or  English,  or  any  other  languages  been  for  so  many  ages  the 
common  vehicles  of  thought  and  communication,  among  the  learned 
of  different  countries,  a  necessity  would  have  been  created  equally 
strong,  of  attention  to  them,  among  the  educated  of  every  nation. 
Such  has  been  the  history  of  mankind  in  their  relations  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  that  the  progress  of  human  knowledge,  through  a  long 
succession  of  ages,  has  become  inseparably  connected  with  their 
tongues.  A  necessity  has  thus  been  created,  that  in  modern  times, 
Latin  and  Greek  learning  should  be  cultivated  ;  or  that  we  should  give 
up  the  possibility  of  testing  the  truth  and  reality  of  human  knowledge, 
as  it  respects  many  of  the  past  ages  of  the  world,  by  a  recurrence  to 
its  original  sources  and  authorities.  Without  the  possibility  of  making 
such  a  recurrence,  what  confidence  can  be  reasonably  felt,  in  the 
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correctness  of  our  opinions  and  in  the  certainty  of  our  knowledge  ? 
What  claims  can  we  be  justified  in  setting  up,  to  the  reputation  of 
being  even  moderately  versed  in  the  history  and  progress  of  the  human 
mind  while  shut  out  from  the  stores  of  learning,  which  were  accumu¬ 
lated,  in  the  many  ages,  during  which  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans 
retained  their  power  over  the  intellectual  world  ?  From  these  stores, 
the  cultivators  of  learning,  in  modern  times,  have  most  freely  borrowed. 
Ancient  literature  has  thus  been  rendered  a  necessary  introduction,  to 
the  successful  study  of  modern.  It  has  come  to  occupy  the  place  of 
a  common  ground,  to  the  scholars  of  different  ages  and  countries  ;  and 
as  well  might  the  architect  think  to  rear  a  palace,  without  a  foun- 
dation,  as  the  student  think  to  become  an  accomplished  general 
scholar,  who  should  enter  upon  his  studies,  by  discarding  the  languages 
of  antiquity. 

If  we  are  here  told  of  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  classical 
learning  has  usually  been  cultivated  in  our  country,  we  answer, 
that  for  this  imperfection  colleges  are  but  slightly  responsible.  Nor 
is  the  fault  to  be  attributed  to  the  instructors  of  academies  and 
primary  schools.  It  rather  exists,  in  that  restless  state  of  the  public 
mind,  which  turns  the  energies  of  the  young,  as  well  as  of  the  old,  into  the 
channels  of  active  enterprise  ;  and  by  which  in  the  work  of  preparation 
for  college,  the  business  of  three  or  four  years  is  hence  often  compressed 
into  one.  The  youthful  candidate  for  college  is  taught,  that  he  must 
be  up,  and  gird  himself  for  action  when  he  has  not  so  much  as  begun 
to  fabricate  his  armor.  That,  which  by  the  Grecian,  was  made  the 
first,  second,  and  third  requisite  in  eloquence  alone,  is  made  the  grand 
desideratum  of  the  age,  in  every  department  of  human  agency.  The 
student  hears  action,  action,  action,  inculcated  from  the  pulpit  and  the 
press ;  and  reiterated  in  the  circles  of  private  intercourse,  until  he  is 
made  to  feel  that  he  is  wasting  his  time,  while  turning  his  grammar 
and  lexicon ;  and  if  he  does  not  obey  the  first  impulse  of  his  mind, 
which  is  to  burn  his  classics,  he  is  very  sure  to  follow  the  second, 
which  is  to  hurry  through  them,  as  if  he  were  moving  upon  a  rail-road. 
Like  rail-road  travelers,  he  soon  reaches  the  end  of  his  course  ;  and 
like  them  too,  unfortunately  he  knows  but  little  of  the  country  through 
which  he  has  been  passing.  But  because  the  spirit  of  the  times  is 
adverse  to  high  attainments  in  classical  learning,  shall  our  colleges 
altogether  abandon  the  study  of  the  classics  ?  Shall  they  let  go  their 
hold  upon  the  landmarks  in  education,  which  have  been  planted  by  the 
wisdom  of  past  ages  ?  Rather  let  them  hold  on  ;  and  we  believe  the  time 
will  come,  when  they  will  be  able  to  retain  their  hold,  in  a  manner 
more  creditable  to  themselves,  and  more  advantageous  to  their  pupils. 
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Nor  is  this  department  of  study  to  be  abandoned,  because  of  the 
alleged  impurities,  which  stain  the  pages  of  classical  authors.  They 
who  urge  this  as  an  objection,  ought  for  consistency’s  sake  to  renounce 
their  mother  tongue ;  because  it  is  their  misfortune,  to  speak  the  lan¬ 
guage,  which  contains  the  blasphemies  of  Paine,  and  the  obscenities 
of  Byron  and  Moore.  Because  language  is  but  the  vehicle  of  human 
thought ;  and  human  thought  often  flows  in  impure  channels,  shall 
we  renounce  the  study  of  language  ?  The  English,  not  less  than  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classic,  must  then  be  banished  from  our  schools  ot 
learning.  Rather  let  both  be  retained,  and  those  parts  selected  for 
study,  which  are  free  from  a  corrupting  influence.  The  difficulty  of 
such  a  selection  is  no  greater  in  the  one  case,  than  in  the  other.  The 
need  of  it  is  alike  imperative  in  both. 

Nor  again,  is  it  any  objection  against  this  department  of  learning,  or 
against  the  merits  of  the  entire  college  system,  that  without  its  aids, 
men  often  rise  to  professional  eminence,  to  political  distinction,  and 
even  to  the  highest  walks  of  literary  renown.  Such  men,  after  having, 
by  the  force  of  superior  genius,  or  the  irrepressible  energies  of  strong 
native  character,  broken  their  way  through  obstacles  to  stations  of 
eminence  and  usefulness,  arc  the  last  to  undervalue  the  advantages, 
which  it  was  not  their  fortune  to  enjoy.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  college 
system,  that  it  numbers  among  such  men  not  a  few  of  its  most  efficient 
supporters.  In  deciding  upon  a  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in 
higher  institutions,  we  should  obviously  be  governed  by  general  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  question  is  not,  whether  this  or  that  man,  of  extraordinary 
endowments,  may  not  rise  to  distinction,  without  the  discipline 
imparted  by  mathematical  and  classical  studies.  It  is  not  what  minds 
of  a  peculiar  mould,  or  erratic  tendencies  may  desire,  nor  even  what 
their  interest  may  demand.  What  may  be  requisite  for  such  minds, 
constitutes  an  exception  to  general  principles ;  and  to  shape  our  courses 
of  instruction,  with  reference  to  them,  would  be  not  less  absurd,  than 
to  divide  time,  and  regulate  the  various  plans  and  movements  of  life, 
by  the  return  of  comets,  rather  than  by  the  unvarying  courses  of  the 
sun  and  moon.  The  grand  question  is,  what  system  of  training,  and 
what  studies,  as  it  respects  the  great  mass  of  minds,  are  best  adapted 
to  prepare  young  men,  to  act  well  and  honorably  their  part  on  the 
theatre  of  life.  If  this  be  admitted,  we  may  fearlessly  challenge  the 
most  rigid  inspection  to  the  character  and  tendencies  of  the  college 
system  of  education.  That  this  system  has  always  kept  up  with  the 
real  improvements,  by  which  the  age  is  characterized,  we  pretend  not 
to  maintain.  We  know  that  with  many  institutions,  limited  means 
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have  rendered  this  impracticable.  Let  those  who  regard  colleges  as 
too  conservative  in  their  spirit ;  and  who  characterize  them  as  recep¬ 
tacles  of  ancient  abuses,  pursue  their  inquiries  and  try  their  experi¬ 
ments.  We  shall  rejoice  in  their  improvements.  We  only  desire 
that  such  inquiries  may  be  pursued  in  a  friendly  and  liberal  spirit, 
toward  what  time  and  experience  have  shown  to  be  valuable  in  exist¬ 
ing  systems.  Instead  of  waging  a  war  of  extermination  upon  colleges, 
because  they  are  imperfect  and  savor  of  by-gone  times,  let  them  be 
satisfied  to  suggest  what  will  successfully  remedy  their  deficiencies. 
In  their  zeal  for  improvement,  some  reformers  in  education  seem  to 
forget  that  human  systems  are  necessarily  imperfect.  The  sun  has  its 
spots,  and  if  such  reformers  deemed  it  right,  to  do  anything  with  the 
Greek  mythology,  they  would  doubtless  expel  Phoebus  from  his  place 
among  the  gods,  because,  forsooth,  he  is  becoming  time-worn,  and  his 
golden  locks  seem  in  places  to  have  fallen  from  his  head. 

From  these  views  respecting  the  nature  of  the  college  system,  we  next 
turn  to  a  brief  examination  of  its  claims  upon  the  support  and  favorable 
regards  of  the  community.  The  first  consideration  which  we  urge,  is  that 
with  it  are  identified  the  interests  of  sound  learning  in  our  country. 
Such  has  been  the  case  since  the  planting  of  its  first  colleges  by  its 
early  inhabitants.  No  sooner  had  they  erected  their  dwellings,  and 
opened  the  sanctuaries  of  public  devotion,  than  they  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  institutions  in  which  might  be  cultivated  the  higher  branches 
of  education.  Yale  college,  Harvard,  and  Dartmouth,  in  the  New 
England  States ;  Columbia,  Rutger’s,  and  Princeton,  in  the  middle, 
not  to  enumerate  others,  were  thus  commenced.  They  grew  with  the 
progress  of  society.  They  gathered  strength,  as  the  resources  of  the 
nation  were  developed  around  them.  One  department  of  instruction 
after  another,  was  added,  as  new  discoveries  in  the  arts  were  made, 
and  new  principles  in  science  were  developed.  Through  successive 
years  and  generations  they  have  thus  kept  on  their  way,  and  steadily 
increased  in  usefulness.  At  all  times  they  have  fulfilled  the  high  ends 
for  which  they  were  established,  in  the  cultivation  of  learning,  in  the 
fostering  of  genius,  and  in  the  diffusion  of  light  and  intelligence  among 
the  people  ;  and  at  this  moment  there  exists  not  a  nobler  monument  of 
American  character,  than  is  found  in  these  institutions,  planted  and 
fostered  by  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  land. 

Such  has  been  the  college  system,  at  least  in  the  older  portions  of 
our  country,  from  the  earliest  times  of  American  history.  Such,  we 
believe,  this  system  will  continue  to  be,  throughout  its  wide  extent} 
during  the  coming  ages  of  its  progress,  in  that  career  of  literary  dis- 
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tinction,  on  which  it  has  entered.  In  every  part  of  the  nation,  the 
means  of  liberal  education  are  becoming  diffused.  Colleges  are  rising 
in  (lie  wilderness  and  on  the  prairie.  They  are  planting  their  roots 
in  the  forming  character  of  the  mighty  west.  In  the  new,  not  less 
than  in  the  older,  States,  they  are  becoming  the  grand  instruments  of 
intellectual  cultivation  and  advancement.  As  the  system  of  teaching 
to  which  they  are  devoted  improves,  and  from  time  to  time  accommo¬ 
dates  itself  to  a  higher  and  yet  higher  standard,  it  gradually  elevates 
the  subordinate  departments  of  education.  The  academy  becomes 
more  perfect  in  its  modes  of  instruction.  The  common-school  feels 
its  influence,  and  better  fills  its  appropriate  sphere.  It  is  hence  that 
we  say  the  interests  of  learning  are  identified  with  the  system  of  col¬ 
lege  education.  To  it  American  talent  must  be  chiefly  indebted  for 
the  achievements  which  it  makes  in  the  fields  of  literature  and  science. 
To  its  indirect  influence,  at  least,  must  we  look  for  that  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  the  people  without  which  they  can  not  be  prepared 
successfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  citizens. 

It  is  also  to  be  noticed,  in  this  connection,  that  in  the  success  of 
the  college  system,  the  cause  of  pure  religion  in  our  country  is  deeply 
interested.  It  was  in  the  devotion  of  its  early  inhabitants  to  religion, 
and  in  their  desire  to  train  up  competent  teachers  of  its  principles, 
that  the  first  colleges  of  the  land  had  their  origin.  They  have  well 
fulfilled  this  end  of  their  establishment.  From  them  the  church  has 
derived  its  most  successful  and  gifted  preachers.  To  them  she  owes 
it,  in  no  small  degree,  that  so  much  of  the  piety  which  characterized 
those,  who,  for  the  sake  of  religion,  took  up  their  abode  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  is  still  alive  and  diffusing  itself  through  the  mass  of  our  widely- 
spreading  population.  To  colleges  the  church  still  looks  for  those 
who  arc  to  minister  at  her  altars.  Her  demand  is  indeed  for  men  of 
piety  ;  but  it  is  also  for  men  of  learning  and  cultivated  talent;  men 
of  disciplined  and  well-stored  minds,  of  enlarged  and  liberal  views ; 
men  who  are  able  and  apt  to  teach ;  and  who,  by  planting  themselves 
upon  the  word  of  God,  and  the  original  evidences  of  its  genuineness 
and  authenticity,  can  defend  the  citadel,  as  well  as  the  outposts  of 
Christianity.  We  know  not  where  such  men  can  be  found,  unless  it 
be  among  those  who  have  received  their  training  in  the  collegiate  in¬ 
stitutions  of  our  country.  The  interests  of  religion  too,  let  it  be  re¬ 
membered,  are  everywhere  closely  connected  with  the  cultivation  of 
theological  science.  It  is  this  fact,  which  has  led  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  theological  seminaries.  But  how  shall  the  high  advantages 
for  the  prosecution  of  theological  studies  which  they  afford  be  rendered 
available  to  the  community,  unless,  as  introductory  to  them,  means  and 
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opportunities  for  collegiate  education  are  also  enjoyed  ?  The  courses 
of  study,  which  are  pursued  in  the  professional  schools  of  the  ministry, 
presuppose  an  acquaintance  with  whatever  belongs  to  the  collegiate 
course.  They  place  in  requisition  all  the  discipline,  and  all  the 
knowledge,  with  which  such  a  course  is  capable  of  furnishing  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  mind.  Collegiate  education  hence  constitutes  an  indispensable 
link,  in  that  chain,  which  leads  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  theo¬ 
logical  science.  The  college  system  must  be  sustained,  or  theological 
education  will  cease  to  be  what  it  ought.  Ministerial  character  will 
degenerate,  and  become  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  community. 

But  this  system  also  urges  its  claims,  to  the  favorable  regards  of  the 
community,  because  in  it,  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  and  enlightened 
freedom  finds  an  efficient  coadjutor  and  handmaid.  Who  is  not  aware, 
that  despotism  has  ever  found  in  ignorance  her  most  devoted  ally  ? 
Who  does  not  know  that  civil  liberty  can  be  long  enjoyed,  only  by 
those,  who  are  at  once  competent  to  appreciate  its  privileges,  and  dis¬ 
charge  its  duties  ?  But  it  is  the  office  of  the  college  system  to  dispel 
ignorance  and  diffuse  knowledge.  It  qualifies  and  sends  forth  com¬ 
petent  teachers,  for  the  various  grades  of  subordinate  instruction.  It 
raises  up  men  who  are  prepared  to  discharge  the  high  functions  of  a 
free  and  representative  government,  like  that  under  which  we  live. 
It  teaches,  in  their  elements,  those  principles  of  economical  and  po¬ 
litical  science,  which  regulate  the  various  departments  of  production 
and  enterprise,  and  which  control  the  great  and  often  conflicting  in¬ 
terests  of  the  different  portions  of  our  rich  and  widely  extended  country. 
He,  who  lightly  esteems  these  bearings  of  the  college  system,  has  little 
insight  into  the  true  genius  of  our  government,  and  little  knowledge 
of  the  real  wants  of  a  republican  people.  He  has  yet  to  learn  the  very 
truisms  of  civil  and  political  science. 

There  is  another  topic  connected  with  the  general  subject,  which 
we  are  contemplating,  whose  importance  entitles  it  to  a  full  and  thor¬ 
ough  discussion;  but  at  which,  our  present  limits  permit  us  only  to 
glance.  I  refer  to  the  requisites  for  the  successful  action  of  the  col¬ 
lege  system.  In  the  enumeration  of  these  requisites,  it  is  a  matter  so 
obvious,  that  it  needs  but  to  be  mentioned  to  command  assent,  that 
nothing  can  be  well  accomplished,  without  harmonious  views,  and 
united  effort,  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  entrusted  with  its  direction. 
It  is  a  point  equally  obvious,  that  endowments,  sufficiently  ample  to 
afford  the  customary  means  of  collegiate  education,  are  indispensable. 
The  speedy  provision  of  such  endowments,  in  the  case  of  youthful 
colleges,  is  the  more  necessary,  because,  by  the  remarkable  facilities 
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in  traveling, ♦which,  in  this  age  have  almost  annihilated  space,  such 
colleges  are  made  at  once  to  compete,  with  the  oldest  and  best  institu¬ 
tions.  Unless  (hey  command  it  by  their  intrinsic  merits  ;  unless 
indeed  they  hold  out  pre-eminent  advantages  for  the  acquisition  of  know¬ 
ledge,  they  can  not  as  once,  rely  for  support  upon  local  patronage. 

Not  to  dwell  upon  these  points  so  obvious  ;  we  think  it  must  also  be 
regarded  as  an  important  requisite,  that  a  steady  and  uniform  policy, 
should  be  adhered  to,  in  the  plans  and  measures  which  are  adopted 
for  the  advancement  of  collegiate  education.  For  this  end,  the  proper 
object  of  this  education,  as  preparatory  only  to  that  of  professional 
schools,  should  be  well  understood.  Its  character  too,  as  liberal  and 
comprehensive,  while  it  is  regular  and  systematic,  is  ever  to  be  kept  in 
view.  The  friends  of  colleges  will  thus  be  furnished  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  should  guide  them,  amid  the  conflicting  opinions,  that 
prevail  in  relation  to  the  general  subject  of  education.  They  will 
guard,  on  the  one  hand,  against  those  extreme  conservative  views,  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  all  improvement,  and  which  conflict  with  the 
liberal  character  of  college  education.  They  will  shun,  on  the  other, 
those  ultra  progressive  movements,  which  run  improvement  into  demo¬ 
lition,  and  force  colleges  out  of  their  appropriate  sphere  of  action. 
They  will  retain  nothing  simply  because  it  is  old.  They  will  adopt 
nothing  merely  because  it  is  is  new  ;  but  rather  test  everything,  by 
an  appeal  to  its  intrinsic  merits.  With  minds  open  to  conviction, 
they  will  candidly  examine  everything  ;  and  whilst  they  retain  what 
is  excellent  in  the  system,  as  already  marked  out,  vary  and  add  what¬ 
ever,  within  its  appropriate  field,  may  be  proved  to  be  useful,  in  the 
progress  of  literature  and  science.  Colleges  will  thus  neither 
furnish  a  cloak  for  forgotten  abuses,  nor  afford  a  sanction  to  untried 
and  visionary  experiments.  They  will  neither  “be  moored  immov¬ 
ably  to  the  same  station,  so  as  to  measure  the  rapid  current  of  improve¬ 
ment,  which  is  passing  by  them  ;  ”  nor  will  they  float  at  the  mercy 
of  every  wave,  which  conflicting  winds  may  have  put  in  motion 
around  them. 

A  strict  adherence  to  its  appropriate  office,  may  also  be  regarded  as 
an  important  requisite  to  the  successful  action  of  the  college  system. 
This  office  is  to  train  the  youthful  mind,  to  imbue  it  with  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  of  science,  and  literature,  and  religion  ;  and  thus  to  furnish  it, 
with  the  discipline  and  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the  successful  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  duties  of  life.  The  influence  of  colleges,  thus  indirectly 
exerted,  is  a  moral  lever  of  inconceivable  power,  by  which  the 
community  is  elevated  and  advanced  in  all,  that  is  excellent.  But 
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this  power  is  immeasurably  diminished,  when,  descending  from  their 
proper  sphere  of  action,  they  mingle  in  the  arena  of  political  and 
theological  warfare,  and  suffer  themselves,  as  collective  bodies,  to  be¬ 
come  identified  with  the  parties,  which  are  distracting  the  public 
mind,  and  rending  asunder  the  public  body.  To  reform  society,  to 
regulate  parties,  to  control  governments,  and  superintend  churches,  is 
not  the  business  of  colleges  ;  and  they  counteract  their  own  influence, 
and  destroy  their  own  usefulness,  when  they  assume  that,  which  is  so 
utterly  foreign  to  their  appropriate  pursuits.  Let  it  not  hence  be  infer¬ 
red,  that  we  suppose  college  communities  should  regard  themselves  as 
isolated,  and  disfranchised,  and  as  having  no  interest  in  the  great 
religious  and  political  movements  of  the  age.  He  who  believes,  that 
while  the  nation  is  heaving  with  moral  earthquakes,  such  communities 
will  neither  hear  the  rumbling,  nor  feel  the  rocking,  must  ascribe  a 
soporific  influence  to  the  study  of  dead  languages,  and  abstract  mathe¬ 
matics,  of  which  they  who  have  most  to  do  with  them  have  never 
dreamed.  As  well  might  we  think  to  guard  the  system  from  disease, 
when  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  contagion,  as  to  prevent  thought, 
and  feeling,  and  investigation  in  American  colleges,  upon  subjects 
which  are  interesting  to  the  American  people.  A  seclusion  from  all 
inquiry  upon  such  subjects,  would  be  more  worthy  of  the  monkish 
stupidity  of  the  dark  ages,  than  the  active  spirit  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  because  as  individuals  and  citizens,  those  who  consti¬ 
tute  college  communities  may  inquire  and  act,  it  does  not  follow,  that 
as  organized  and  collective  bodies,  they  should  suffer  themselves  to  be 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  partizan  strife  and  warfare.  Let  them  rather 
stand  off,  and  permit  those  to  battle  with  its  whirling  elements,  whose 
pursuits  better  fit  them  for  the  struggle,  and  who  have  less  to  hazard 
in  the  encounter. 

We  only  add,  as  another  requisite,  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
friends  of  learning  throughout  the  community.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  colleges  are  the  property  of  the  public.  They  are  established  for 
the  public  good,  and  by  public  benefactions,  furnished  with  the  means 
of  instruction.  The  same  feeling  which  leads  to  their  establishment 
and  endowment,  should  continue  to  be  enlisted  in  their  advancement 
and  support.  Without  such  an  interest  pervading  the  public  mind, 
giving  its  sanction  to  their  regulations  of  wholesome  discipline,  and 
its  attention  to  their  public  exercises  and  duties ;  calling  forth  resources 
when  additional  means  of  instruction  are  needed,  and  patronage  when 
students  are  to  be  educated  ;  no  diligence  on  the  part  of  their  guar¬ 
dians,  and  no  talent  in  their  teachers,  can  secure  to  them  perma- 
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nent  success  and  prosperity.  True  as  it  doubtless  is,  that  they 
can  never  accomplish  the  ends  of  their  establishment,  without  able  and 
competent  instructors,  it  is  nevertheless  equally  true,  that  even  such 
instructors  can  do  little,  unless  they  are  sanctioned  and  encouraged  by 
the  public  voice. 

Such  are  some  of  the  requisites,  to  the  successful  action  of  the  col¬ 
lege  system.  But  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  even  with  these 
requisites  to  success,  this  system  in  the  case  of  individual  colleges,  de¬ 
mands  much  time  for  its  full  development.  There  is  with  not  a  few, 
whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education,  might  otherwise  confer  benefits 
upon  the  country,  an  impatience  of  delay,  a  restless  demand  for  imme¬ 
diate  results,  which  should  be  strenuously  resisted  by  the  friends  of 
learning.  Like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  they  would  have 
colleges  start  up,  and  in  their  infancy,  present  the  strength  of  mature 
years.  Such,  be  it  remembered,  is  neither  the  order  of  nature,  nor  of 
sound  policy.  It  is  indeed  easy,  by  a  resort  to  hot-bed  processes,  by 
expedients,  which  tend  to  the  increase  of  numbers,  but  which  lower 
the  standard  of  education,  and  by  appeals  to  popular  feeling,  when 
highly  excited,  to  give  at  once  to  such  institutions  an  appearance  of 
ability  which  is  characteristic  of  ripened  age.  But  experience  shows, 
that  the  growth,  which  is  the  result  of  such  causes  is  but  the  precursor 
of  rapid  decay.  Many  of  those  elements  of  prosperity  in  colleges 
which  are  the  most  unfailing,  are  those,  which  time  only  can  produce. 
That  fruit  of  their  labors  which  results  from  the  affectionate  regards 
of  a  wide  and  influential  circle  of  alumni,  they  can  not  hope  immedi¬ 
ately  to  realize.  Most  colleges  too,  find  it  matter  of  painful  experi¬ 
ence,  that  it  is  not  until  they  have  become  so  far  established,  as  to 
assume  the  importance  of  fixed  points  in  the  eyes  of  the  community,, 
that  its  members  are  accustomed,  with  confidence  to  look  to  them  as 
places  of  education,  while  they  give  to  them  a  steady  attachment  and 
support.  In  these  elements  of  prosperity,  and  in  the  moral  and  classic 
associations,  which  are  clustered  around  them,  the  colleges,  that  were 
early  planted  in  our  country,  are  a  thousand-fold  richer  than  in  the 
silver  and  the  gold  with  which  almost  two  centuries  have  replenished 
their  treasuries.  The  scholars  who  have  enjoyed  their  advantages, 
look  back  to  them  with  pleasing  remembrances  from  the  cares  and  toils 
of  active  life.  When,  as  fathers  they  conduct  to  them,  for  education, 
the  children  of  their  hopes,  it  is  matter  of  rejoicing  that  they  are  able 
to  commit  the  care  of  their  offspring,  to  the  same  foster-mothers,  which 
cherished  their  own  intellectual  infancy.  After  colleges  have  secured 
such  an  interest  in  the  hearts  of  many  alumni  and  many  parents,  they  rest 
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upon  a  foundation,  far  surer  than  any,  which  mere  wealth  or  popular 
feeling  excited  by  temporary  causes,  can  ever  afford.  But  such  a  foun¬ 
dation,  time  and  persevering  labor  only  can  impart.  The  friends  of 
youthful  colleges  must  be  contented  to  toil  and  to  wait  for  it.  He,  who 
plants  the  acorn,  may  indeed  see  it  germinate  and  grow,  but  he  knows 
that  posterity  alone  will  look  up  to  the  full  grown  oak.  In  the  mean 
while  it  will  have  planted  deep  its  roots  in  the  rugged  soil,  and  spread 
out  wide  its  arms  in  the  face  of  heaven.  The  thunder-bolt  may  then 
fall  upon  it,  but  it  will  stand.  The  tempest  may  battle  with  its  trunk 
and  howl  through  its  branches,  but  it  will  remain  unbroken.  Thus 
should  it  be  with  colleges.  They  who  plant  and  who  foster  them  in 
their  infancy,  should  feel  that  they  are  laboring  for  coming  genera¬ 
tions,  and  take  care  that  their  work  is  so  accomplished  that  posterity 
may  have  occasion  to  bless  them  for  their  labors. 

It  was  doubtless  with  the  design  of  establishing  an  institution,  which 
should  thus  prove  a  lasting  blessing  to  the  community,  that  the  early 
inhabitants  of  central  New  York,  laid  the  foundations  for  Hamilton 
College.  The  same  zeal  in  the  cause  of  learning  and  religion,  by 
which  they  were  influenced,  has  since  animated  its  most  devoted 
friends,  in  carrying  forward  what  they  commenced.  With  what 
devotion  to  its  interests,  with  what  self-denying  labors  in  its  support, 
and  under  what  circumstances  of  embarrassment,  it  has  been  sustained, 
we  need  not  here  say.  Compared  with  most  of  the  colleges  of  the 
country  it  is  yet  a  young  institution,  and  in  the  fact,  that  in  num¬ 
bers  and  resources,  it  is  behind  many  of  them,  there  is  nothing  which 
should  either  excite  surprise,  or  awaken  discouragement.  It  should 
rather  be  matter  of  grateful  recognition,  that  amid  all  the  difficulties, 
which  it  has  encountered,  it  has  never  ceased  to  accomplish  the  high 
and  legitimate  purposes,  for  which  it  was  founded.  The  proof  of  this 
may  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  men,  whom  it  has  sent  forth, 
and  by  whom  it  has  made  its  annual  contributions  to  the  rising  talent 
and  learning  of  our  country.  They  are  among  the  foremost  in  the 
walks  of  professional  life,  and  in  the  various  fields  of  active  usefulness. 
Some  are  distinguishing  themselves  at  the  bar,  on  the  judicial  bench, 
and  in  the  halls  of  legislation;  others  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  closet  of 
private  study,  and  in  the  lecture  rooms  of  our  colleges ;  and  others 
still  on  distant  continents,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  ocean,  as  laborious 
and  self-denying  missionaries  of  the  cross.  Who,  distinguished  among 
the  many,  that  are  now  pouring  their  contributions  into  the  channels 
of  Biblical  Literature,  has  gained  for  himself  an  enviable  rank,  not 
merely  among  the  scholars  of  this  country,  but  of  this  age  ?  Who, 


pre-eminent  among  the  writers  and  preachers  of  the  land,  has  given 
his  name  as  a  watch-word,  to  those,  who  have  been  forced  to  rally  in 
defence  of  their  religious  rights  and  in  opposition  to  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  ecclesiastical  power  and  domination  ?  Who,  as  secretary 
of  that  society,  which  is  supporting  the  hundreds  of  feeble  churches 
in  our  infant  settlements,  is  exerting  an  influence  upon  the  moral  des¬ 
tinies  of  our  country,  which  the  disclosures  of  the  final  day  only  can 
enable  us  to  estimate  ?  They  are  alumni  of  Hamilton  College.  But 
we  can  not  particularize.  These  things  are  not  said  in  a  spirit  of 
boasting,  nor  by  way  of  invidious  comparison  with  other  institutions. 
But  as  the  Roman  mother,  when  asked  for  her  jewels,  with  matronly 
pride,  pointed  to  her  sons,  so  in  the  name  of  their  alma  mater,  would 
I  point  to  the  alumni  of  this  college,  as  proof,  that  it  deserves  an 
honorable  place,  among  the  similar  institutions  of  our  country.  In 
time  to  come,  we  desire  for  it  no  higher  distinction,  than  that  it  may 
continue  to  send  forth  such  men  as  those,  whose  names  already  adorn 
its  records.  And  to  such  a  distinction  may  it  not  aspire  1  By  the 
munificence  of  private  individuals,  and  the  bounty  of  the  State,  it  has 
in  a  good  degree  been  relieved  from  the  pecuniary  embarrassments 
which  have  hitherto  impaired  its  usefulness.  With  guardians  devoted 
to  its  interests,  with  instructors  tried  and  experienced  in  their  work, 
and  with  increasing  means  of  thorough  and  liberal  education,  may  we 
not  believe  that  it  will  continue  to  accomplish  the  high  purposes  of 
its  establishment  ?  In  the  hope  that  it  may  ever  prove  an  efficient 
auxiliary  in  the  cause  of  enlightened  freedom,  of  sound  learning,  and 
of  pure  religion,  we  commend  it  to  the  regards  of  this  community,  and 
invoke  upon  it  the  blessing  ol  Almighty  God. 


